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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The Trinitarian Brothers ov Redemption. 
— I have but little acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
antiquities, and therefore write with deference : 
still, I think it strange that the Monasticon Hiher- 
nicam^ according to Mr. Evans, gives only one 
establishment to the Redemptionists in Ireland. 
For Lopez, in his Noticias Historicas de las ires 
florentissimas Provincias del celeste Orden de la 
Santisnma Trinidad^ Redempcion de Cautivos^ en 
InglaterrUj Escocia^ y Hyhernia, (Madrid, 1714,) 
describes no less than fifty-four houses of the 
order in Ireland, and minutely details the circum- 
stances attending their suppression, when (in the 
words of the author,) Henry VIIL converted the 
Isla de Saritos into a Tierra de Demonios. 

The establishments of the order were classed 
in Provinces. The Province of England had forty- 
five houses, that of Scotland thirty- seven ; while 
the Irish, from their insular position, being sons of 
the sea, " Jdjos de mer^^' were more liable to be 
made captives, and had the number already men - 
tioned. I shall give the names of the Irish houses 
and a few notes, all from Lopez. Probably he 
exceed^ the real number, being misled by the 
names : thus ; — Mullingariensis, and Soulan- 
gariensis, may have been the same establishment ; 
so, Ballahij, and Ballarij. The work, however, 
contains much curious matter, and must possess 
great interest to the ecclesiastical antiquary. 

Jean Math a instituted the order of Redemption 
about the close of the twelfth century, during the 



pontificate of Innocent III. According to Lripcz, 
the first house of the order in Scotland was 
founded in 1202, in the reign of William I. A 
certain Earl of March, a Scottish nobleman, hav- 
ing had two valued servants redeemed from slavery 
by the order, became a warm patron of it, and l)y 
his intercession the Earl of Kildare founded the 
first house of the order in Ireland, at Athar, in 
the Bishoprick of Limerick, in 1230. The first 
superior was John Cuming, a Scotsman. This 
would be in the reign of Henry III., and not 
that of Edward L, as stated by Mr. Evans; whom, 
by the way, I do not mean to contradict — but 
merely give the version of Lopez, the historiun of 
the order in these countries. 
Domus 

Athariensis. 

Dubliniensis. * 

Limericiensis. b 

Korkagiensis. "" 

Kilkenniensis. 

Killociensis. 

G-alviensis.*^ 

Kildariensis. 

Valuronensis. 

Mosquerensife. ** 

Laonensis. 

Bellufonensis. 

Arvacensis. 

Ossoriensis. 

Pontanensis. ^ 



* Founded in 1233 

b The Convent of the Holy Cross, founded by the 
Earl of Desmond, in 1235, It was situated within the 
Willis of the city, near the bridge, and possessed a va- 
luable salmon flshf ry. 

c Founded in 1238- 

rf Founded in 1246, and situated in the capital of 
Con naught, near the river Aus^bi, 

e Founded in 1252. This convt^nt was an hospital and 



sanctuary situated in a desert, and fjave ^reat charities 
to travellers. No women were allowed to enter the 
church of the convent, but heard mass underneath a 
shelter of branches built as a portico, which defended 
them from the sun in summer, "Wild rain and snow in 
winter. 

f*'Droha?e in lengna Hybernia." Founded by a 
noble cavalier, Simon Streeh, in 1272. 
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Dcmus 

Trullensia. 

Insulae de la Santa Trinitutis ^ 

Kossensis. 

Adamarchano, 

Dundalci. 

Roscomanensis. 

Watefordiecsis.'' 

Mindunsis, 

Cassiliens.'s. 

Tuamensis. 

Ballahij. 

Soulangariensis. 

Archavo. 

Ijuigonensis. 

Orlar. 
Domus 

Ballarij. 

Longfordiecsis. 

Nova Villa. 

Bannivensis. 

Anglana. 

Acletanensis. ' 

Koscoriianensjis, 

Dunensis. 

Oalarisd. 

Triparteriensis. 

Calatrane. 

Chovan. 
Pomus 

Lothuanensis. J 

Thulsi 

MuUingariensia. 

Rochildensis. 

Lycensis. " 

Novelicnsis. 

Aquiensis. 

Scehilgapcnsis. 

Westmeteusis. 

Kerryensis. 

Estmethensi?. 

Oaterzoch. 



These notes might be extended to any length, 
for the Irish Province of Redemption ists occu- 
pies the third part of Lopez' large folio volume 
with its convents, saints, and martyrs. The most 
distinguished of the latter was Brother Arthur 
O'Neill, a scion of the noble family of that name. 
According to Lopez, he visited the mythical court 
of the mythical Prester John, and suffered 
martyrdom at Babylon. W. Pinkerton. 

Hint to Irish Argh^ologists. — In 1833 and 
*34, M. Fauriel delivered a course of lectures 
before the " Faculty of Letters," (Faculte des 
lettres)y at Paris, on Dante, and the origin of the 
language and literature of Italy. These lectures 
were published at Paris last year (1854) edited 
by M. Jules Mohl, under the following title: — 
Dante et les origines de la langue, et de la Utttra- 
tr,re Italiennes. (Durand, Paris.) One of the 
lectures had for its subject the " Celtic lan- 
guages ;" but this lecture is wanting, for the 
following reason, wbich we sball give in the 
words of M. Mohl : (Preface :) — 

'' M. Fauriel avait I'habitude d'ecrire ses lemons 
d'abord sur desfeuillets isolcs, ct de les iairc copier 
ensuite en forme de cahiers. II pretait avec la plus 
grande facilite ces cahiers; et ni les abus nom- 
breux par lesquels sa confiance a ete payee, ni les 
representations de ses amis n'ont jamais pu vainere 
ses habitudes genereuses. II s'en est suivi qu'a la- 
mort de I'auteur a peu presla raoitie des cahiers du 
cours sur Dante manquaient, et qu' on n'a re- 
trouve aucun indice des person nes a qui ils etaient 
pretes. J'ai fait dans la preface de " I'llistoire 
de la poesie Proven^ale" un appel aux emprun- 
teurs de ces cahiers ; mais je >iuis presque honteux 
d'avoir a declarer, que quatre seulement m'ont 
ete rendus,et tous les quatres par des dames ; pen- 
dant qu' aucun homme ne parait avoir pens6 que 
la justice et la reconnaissance I'obligeaient k resti- 
tuer ce qu' il pouvait avoir en main. * * * 
Sans la recherche infatigable a laquelle s'est livree 



H A beautiful building, and favourite retrea*^ of the 
atied brotliers of tht^ order, after their labours of mercy 
in tiin^gci lauds. Founded in 1285. 

J Dt-aicated to St Pfter, and lounded in 1273, 

'Famous for its grammar school. 

j A poor convent at first, but substquently augmented 



by Robert Harvey, Archbishop of Dublin, and inquisi- 
tor of Clement V. against the Knights Templars. 

k Not a large convent, but well situated, at the end of 
a street called the Koyal. It possessed an orchard and 
library, for the recreation and instruction of the towns 
people. 
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la pieuse amitie de rheritiere dcs papiers de M. 
Fauricl, il eut ete impossible de recomposer ces 
leyons, qui pourtant ont ete coinpletees toutes k 
V exception de colle qui tvaite des langues Celti- 
ques, et dont il tie s'est trouve que des parties 
insuflisantes pour la publication/ — 

M, Mohl then concludes with another earnest 
appeal, to those who borrowed but did not return 
the papers on the Celtic languages, to place them 
in his hands ; for the course on Dante is not com- 
plete without that lecture. Of the value of this 
lecture, or treatise, to Ireland, and its archaeology, 
we may judge from what We learn from M. Mohl, 
in another part of the preface, where he tells us 
that M. Fauriel made the Celtic languages a re- 
gular study, and that he has left among his 
papers " considerable collections of poems in 
Gaelic and Irishj (Scottish Gaelic and Irish 
Gaelic), and materials of every kind for a history 
of these races." 

It is to be hoped that Irish archaeologists will 
not lose sight of this information, and that these 
valuable documents may yet be collected and pub- 
lished. With this view I desire to place the fact, 
that M. Fauriel left such papers, on record in the 
Ulster Archceological Jouriial. 

c. mcsweeny. 

"Strange Invention op a Man to pass a 
Brook greatly risen by the abundance of 
Kain." — " It shall not be improper to insert here 
a particular observed by a very credible and reve- 
rend person, Theophilus Buckwor*, Bishop of 
Dremore, the which he hath severall times related 
to my brother and others, being this: — The 
Lagon, a little river or brook which passeth by 
the town of Bremore, upon a certain time being 
greatly risen through a great and lasting rain, 
and having carryed away the wodden bridge 
whereby the same used to be passed at that town, 
a country fellow who was travelling that way, 
having stayed three dayes in hope that the water 
would fall, and seeing that the rain continued, 
grew impatient of staying longer, and resolved to 
pass the brook whatever the danger was ; but to 
doe it with the less perill and the more steadiness, 
he took a great heavy stone upon his shoulders, 
whoso weight giving him some firmness against 



the violence of the water he passed the same 
without harm, and came safe to the other side, 
to the wonderment of many people, who had 
been looking on and given him all for a lost per- 
son." -^Boates' Ireland's Naturall History^ 1662, 
p. 59. 




to the editor of the ulster arh^eological 

JOURNAL. 

Sir, — About the year 185.3, while some 
labourers were removing certain old dwelling- 
houses that were built on ground the property 
of the Vicars Choral, in Castle Street, Armagh 
an ancient bronze bodge was found, of which 
the accompanying engraving is a faithful represen- 
tation. It has been submitted to one distinguished 
for antiquarian research, and he gives it as his 
opinion that it is the badge of the porter of t)»o 
College of King Charles in the Church of St. 
Patrick. Armagh, founded A.D. 1634, The de- 
vice is a crescent and star, and round the margin 
the abbreviated inscription: ^V^ OF TIE: 
N:CK ARMAGH,— whichshould be read ''Porter 
of the New College of Armagh,'' TIB was in- 
tended for THE, but the engraver omitted the 
horizontal line of the H. The loops round the 
edge were for the purpose of fastening it to the 
porter's dress, as such a badge would only have 
been worn by a subordinate officer. The 
period to which we may assign this relic can 
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be easily ascertained. " On the 23rd day of 
Miy, in the lOfch year of his reign (1634) 
Kin^ Charles L, by letters patent granted 
to Archbishop James Ussher, ordained that there 
should be a company or colle^ie founded anew in 
the Cathedral Church of St, Patrick, Armagh, 
to consist of eight vicars-choral, and one organist, 
to celebrate and administer divine service in the 
Church of St. Patrick, Armagh, aforesaid, for 
ever." According to the laws and customs of said 
company, this company is styled in the patent 
" The College of King Charles, in the Church of 
St. Patrick, Armagh." The choir is formed into a 
body corporate and politic, to endure for ever. 
To this body corporate, various tracts of lands, 
which had formerly belonged to the ancient Cul- 
dean priory, were granted by the charter ; also, 
the priory of the Colidei in the city of Armagh, 
(which stood in the rear of the present Castle - 
Street), with its site, circuit, precincts, and ap- 
purtenances. The reader who is anxious for 
more information about the *' New C(.'llege," 
is referred to Stuart's Histo^^y of Arma/jh, The 
office of porter is very ancient, but rather unde- 
fined. Of ecclesiastical porters r>r. lleeves told 
us lately in his lecture on the celebrated Booh of 
Armafjh^ that the custody of the book belonged to 
one family who held certain lands on the tenure 
of its safe-keeping. Thus we find Priniate 
Scanlan, in enumerating the rents payable to the 
See of Armagh, mentions among them : — '' From 
the lands of the porter of the canon, 5s." The 
" porter" probably carried the Book of Armagh 
in its case in ecclesiastical processions. His 
designation in Irish was Afaor^ i.e., warden or 
Steward, and we find so early as in 1367, his 
family had the name of M^Moyre, which was 
not, it seems, their original name, but was derived 
from the office inherited by them. In 1600, at 
an inquisition made at Armagh, the McMoyre 
family had the eight townlands for one mark 
Irish, or about £4 a year. It was evidently an 
ecclesiastical porter who wore the badge en- 
graved. At the head of this paper we are in- 
formed that retainers of every condition wore the 
badge of their lord ; and the minstrel of a noble 
bouse was distinguished by having it attached to 



a silver chain. Would it not be interesting to 
inquire if there be any allusion to the porter in 
the bye-laws of the Vicars- Choral, made by 
Archbishop James Ussher, at the foundation of 
the institution ; or if there be any entry, in the 
books of accounts, of salaries paid to subordinate 
officers of the " Royal College of Vicars?" There 
is reason to suppose such bye-laws and accounts 
of salaries are deposited in the Record-Room, 
built by Primate Robinson, opposite to the west 
end of the c.ithcdral, as a safe depository for 
papers of consequence ; but to this Record - 
Room access can only be had by a written order 
from the Lord Primate. However, hia Grace's 
well known liberality encourages the hope that, 
if application were made, he would not refuse 
permission ; for such a search might serve to 
ascertain and clear up a very obscure portion of 
the history of the Armagh Cathedral Choir. 
The bronze article that has given rise to the 
foregoing remarks is now deposited in the Ar- 
magh Natural History and Archceohgical So- 
ciety's 3Ius€um, chiefly through the exertions of 
Mr. R. P. Davidson, their efficient scretary. 

T. A. 
A few weeks ago, I was amusing myself in 
the State Paper Office (London), reading some 
of the Irish letters of deputies, &c,, about the 
year 1680. I observed that on nearly all the 
letters the sand used to prevent blotting still 
stuck. The query suggested itself, where or 
with whom did this untidy custom commence ? 
In all old MSS, as far as I recollect, no expedient 
of the kind seems to have been employed ; and, 
I therefore conclude, that the ancient scribes 
allowed their writing to dry in the air, or perhaps 
laid the document in the sun. May not the 
durability of the ink have been increased by this 
means ; a larger body oi it being allowed to re- 
main on the paper or parchment than in later 
days of penmanship, Vvhen sand or blotting-paper 
were employed? At present a sand box is seldom 
or never seen ; but many persons must recollect 
when the article formed a part of every writing- 
stand : indeed, there was a luxury in sand as in 
everything else, and, while plain people drew a 
supply from the sea-beach, ladies and dandies 
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used some powdered mineral shining with niiea, 
or some other glittering substance. The writer 
recollects in an extensive nierchant^s office in 
Belfast, that " the sand-drawer'' was as well- 
known as the *' cash-drawer ;*' and there was a 
poor woman who made a business of supplying 
4jfri?es. At this period blotting-paper, always 
led, was used in the books of the counting- 



house, but not applied as now to drying writings 
in sheets. H. P. 

Cave- Hill Caves. — I beg to suggest that, 
by means of ladders, some inquirer might ascend 
to the *' third cave," as it is called, and examine 
it with care. It may contain ogham inscrip- 
tions, or other matters of interest, well preserved 
by the inaccessibility of the spot. E. G. 



QUERIES. 



Earl's G-rote — Earl's Meadow?. — These 
names occur at a very enrly date, applied to 
lands near Belfast. They are now known as ** the 
Grove," the residence (in the memory of per- 
sons still living) of Mr. Carson and Mr. Simms ; 
now of Mr. John Sinclair ; all the successors of' 
a family called Green, from whom was derived 
another name of the same locality, not altogether 
loBt in my boyhood, — " Green's Burns" This 
family held immediately from the Chichesters— 
'* under the office" — to use a not uncommon 
phrase. The Greens gave the name to a point on 
the bay, as shown on the old townland map, of 
*' town parks," or " new enclosure." Green's 
Point was lost in our own day, in the name of 
"The Point Fields." The representatives of 
this ancient family are the Thompsons of Garden 
Hill, occupying what is probably a part of the 
original "take." It was one of the Green family 
who paid for the enclosure of the Deer-park, at 
the Cave-Hill. 

Well, what is the origin of the expression 
'' Earl's Meadow ?" Spelman, (Glossary p. 141, 
142) informs us that in Saxon times, in Eng- 
land, the alderman or earl of a county or shire, 
to enable him to support the dignity of his office, 
enjoyed certain lands called the earVs lands. 
Is it possible that the expression which heads 
this article haa any reference to this old Angio- 
ma xon custom ? There is no doubt these lands 
were known, as early as the time of William Be 
Burgo, Earl of Ulster, by this appellation. 

E. G. 



Old Engravings. — Among the old Irish'topo- 
graphieal engravings I have recently purchased, 
there are two, to which lam unable to assign the 
exact locality, and I would be much obliged to 
any reader who would assist me to do so. 

One, evidently not of a later date than the 
middle of the last century, purports to be " Buins 
of a Vanish Castle^ near Lough Neagh^ in Ire- 
land." Of course, Danish is a misnomer. The 
engraving represents two nearly square towers, 
seemingly at the mouth of a river which runs 
into the lough. One of the towers stands on 
the land, the other in the water ; the latter has an 
arch underneath it, as if to afford access and 
egress by a boat. In the distance to the left are 
two indistinct edifices, which may represent 
Shane's Castle, and the round tower on Ram's 
Island. 

The other engraving represents a large, ram- 
bling, old-fashioned country house, with stables 
and farm offices. In the foreground is a garden, 
in which are a gentleman, two ladies, a boy 
flying a kite, a girl, and a dog. Beneath is a 
device representing a ship- wreck, with the motto 
" Vnhappi/ Ship" and the following words : — 
** Blamount a seat in Ireland^ in the Covnty of 
Armagh^ one of the retreats in that kingdom of 
the celebrated Dean &wift. Designed and en- 
graved by A. B. Burdegalensis,'* The visits of 
Swift to the hospitable mansion of Sir Arthur 
Acheson, at Market Hill, are well-known matters 
of literary history. Blamount must be some 
place in that neighbourhood ; and, as it seems 



large enough for either a " barrack " or a '' malt- 
house/' I hope it may prove to be the Hamil- 
ton's Bawn of Swift's humorous poem, " 2Vie 
Question Debated.^' 

W. PiNKERTON 

Ancient Brazen Shoe. — In the great exhi- 
bition of antiquities, in the Belfast Museum, in 
1852, was a shoe of thin copper, or sheet brass, 
the use of which seemed unknown. It was not 
a part of armour, nor likely to have been worn 
in common. May it not be one of the shoes 
described as put on the foot of the Irish kings 
at the period of inauguration? The O'Hagans 
performed this office at Tulloghoge. H. P. 

McCart's Fort. — Keading in Benn's History 
of Belfast a description of this place, and the 
hollow in the centre, called the ''punch-bowl,'" I 
was induced to propose this query. Are hollows 
of this kind usual in such forts ? During the 
summer of this year I came by accident on one 
of these earth-works, near Carn Castle, below 
Larne, and, having climbed to its summit with 
some difficulty, had almost fallen into a crater- 
like excavation in the centre. In fact, the top 
was like a great basin, whose rim was so narrow 
as barely to afford me footing. H. P. 

The Three Legs of Mann. — I have now be- 
fore me a plate representing a medal, si^ruck in 
honour of the consul Marcellus* having offered 
" spolia opima^'' to Jupiter Feretrius, after over- 
coming the Grauls and slaying their king. On 
one side is the head of the conqueror ; and, im- 
mediately behind the head, the three legs, as 
usually grouped in the arms of the Isle of Mann ; 
but no armour nor spurs are shown. Can you, 
or any of your readers, explain this device, or 
mention why it is used in connection with that 
island? E. a. 

Fishing Baskets. — The Four Misters, A.D. 
1225, describing an incursion of the English, con- 
ducted by Hugh 0' Conor, into a district of 
Mayo, state that the baskets of the fishing- 
weirs were found full of drowned children: — 



" The baskets were placed for nets in the 
carrys or fishing-weirs." Are baskets now used 
in any part of Ireland in this way ? My father 
has often told me, that when he stayed on a visit, 
as a boy, at Mr. Sitlington's, of White Park, near 
Ballyclare, (Co. Antrim), the servants, during 
freshes in the Six- mile- Water, used to plaer^ 
baskets under the weirs, and take quantities of 
trout. li]. O. 

River Roe. — In a note to Shaw Mason's Sta- 
tistical Survey he says : — " A curious fragment 
of an Irish poem is preserved among the moun- 
taineers (of Dungiven, County Derry), respecting 
the name of this river, deriving it from that of a 
Saxon heroine." — ' The poem contains a pro- 
phecy that this stream will be more destructive 
to the lives of men than the largest river in the 
North." — No doubt the author of the article on 
^' The Sept of the Olvanes,'' who seems familiar 
with everything relating to the district, could ob- 
tain a copy of this old poem, or some information 
respecting it. Such traditionary native legends 
are curious and valuable. (3llamh Fodhla. 

Ballymacarrett (or B ally m agar ett, as spelled 
on some old maps) seems to derive its name 
from some one of the Geraldines; and is, if this 
supposition be correct, a name given since the 
Norman conquest under Henry IT. Can any of 
your readers say who the Garrett (that is Gerald) 
was who gave name to a townland so closely 
connected with Belfast? 

Fort. — An ancient fort or rath is described as 
a boundary-point on the municipal limits of Bel- 
fast. It is not far from the Roman Catholic 
seminary, near the " New Burying- Ground.'' 
Can any one mention its name or history ? 

Can I learn from any oi^ your readers at what 
spot on the Lagan river was the ford called in 
old documents Garrifinbrasse f 

Where is the river Foreglasse^ which rises in 
a bog of the same name and falls into the Lagan ? 

Where is the ford oi Belanagrosse^ on the 
same river (Lagan) ? F. P. 



r N A Is S W F E E D QUERIES. 



[We thiak it right to direct the attentiou of our Correspondents to the following Queries which remain unanswered ] 



Oarnakagh. ... ...Vol. l^p. 65 

llectanguiar Entrenchmeiit. ... ^' 141 

Corofiatioa-stoue of the O'Neills. *' '^ 

I3lackstaff.... ... ... '' 230 

John de Logan. ... ... " *' 

Earl's Meadows. ... ... " " 

Coin with the legend '* Donairha- 
dee." ... ... ^... Vol. 2, p. 71 

Ancient College at Donaghadee. " " 

Charter of Youghal, by King John. *' 205 

Ko wan- tree, ... ... '^ " 

Hock Massareen. ... ... '* '' 

Penny burn Mill, superstition re- 
specting.... ... ... *' " 

" Odds and Ends," derivation of. '' '' 

Bell found in Killarney Lake. ... " 206 

Old horse shoe, superstition of. *' ^^ 

Barrows. ... ... ... " 285 

Sepulchral Mound. ... ... *' '' 

Where native Irish expelled to, 

from Belfast. ... ... '' '' 

Corporate Records of Belfast. ... '^ " 

Varnish for iron Antiques. . . . Vol. 3, p. 83 

To what island in West Indies were 

Irish banished by Cromwell ? *' " 

Grave of Magnus. ... ... '' *' 

Friar's Bush. ... ... '' 84 

Hearts of Oak. ... ... '' '' 

Early Anecdotes of Linen Trade. " " 
Vailancey, his proficiency in Ori- 
ental languages. ... ... " " 



Con O'Nelirs tomb- stone. 
Fort William. 

Ovomlechs 

Palls 

Horses Ploughing by the tail. .. 

McCart's Fort. 

Earthen mounds. 

Stanagomar. 

Bun dale tenure of land. 

Fata Morgana. 

Efirly route between Ireland an. 

Scotland. 
Glen wherry coley. 
Alterations of waler-leve! in Bel 

fast and Strangford Loughs. .. 
The Kinnegar. 
Bridges. 

Monastery of Holywood. 
Throwing a shoe for good luck. 
Cantie, meaning of, , . . 
Grammatical construction of a hue 

in Shakspeare. 
Brian-tang. 
Bingan's Point. 

Irish boatSj various form.s of. . 
The " Second Sight." 
Irish superficial and lineal Mc; 

sures. 
The "Black Mountain." 
Gaelic Freemasonry, ... 
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